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POPULAR SELECTIONS. see that note. Why did’nt you put it in your pocket|there, beyond all he had met with elsewhere; and that, 
SSeS ———= | for me—you know I am curious in autographs?” indeed, he could not but be interested in a region in 
: A TRAVELER'S TALE; OR TWO STORIES) | “My dear friend,” quoth the doctor, “why, that is|}which he had met with adventures that might easily 
j IN ONE. precisely the very idea that struck me when I came|have changed his whole destiny, ‘where,’ said he, ‘I 
: BY MR. SMITH.* jacross it, and I put it in my pocketbook, on purpose for} was several times in love, and once terribly! of course, 

It wos about four in the afternoon, of one of the most | your collection.” I did not publish that adventure in my travels.’ 
villainous rainy days with which the March of 1830) The younger gentleman gave a moderate shrug, as| “ ‘Ah! hat’ cried the Duke, ‘let us hear that chapter 
was diversified, that three gentlemen, the host and two much as to say, “On purpose to introduce a story which|of the terrible. think, my dear Vicomte, you owe 

\ friends, were discovered in a certain house, not far from | some duke, or count at least, related to him, for our|the Doctor some amends for the multitude of questions 

, —— street, sitting in silence over a dinner table, benefit,” but he said nothing. you have made him,” 

4 from which the cloth had been removed. There was| The autograph was produced, and bore such marks| “I assured the Vicomte that he could not do me a 

a dead silence; the spirit of dullness seemed to be pre- of authenticity, that even the younger gentleman, who | greater pleasure than to relate it, although I did not 

siding’ over the scene, and though they, one and all, was a little sceptical in his disposition, did not presume claim it by way of compensation, as the Duke had put 
again and again resorted to the only remedy they |to question it. It was in substanee this: it. After some bantering between the Duke and him, 

1 seemed to have left, desperate as the expedient doubt- “M. de V. presents his compliments to M. le Doc-| the Vicomte being again solicited, proceeded.” 

, less was, their copious libations failed to rouse them teur , and begs the honor of his company on ene evens or van veda 

j from their lethargy. If every drop of wine had been so, Wednesday, to dine with himself and one of the friends = < 

t much laudanum, they could not have been more inclined| of M. de V., who formerly traveled in-the interior of “There was in the Natchez, when I visited it, a a 

J to sleep than they apparently were. North America, and who wishes to speak with M. le| many fine Spanish families, and some very agreeable indi- 

f it was a fearful sight to behold, to see three sensible, | Docteur of some persons and places in that country.” spapiso —— po — e se tribes. _ 7 

t agreeable people, reduced to such extremities. bie Fe shen of course you went, Doctor?” asked the Tees touched pon Tasers won gy whe end ns 

e host himself was far from a silent man in ordinary—on | ac t : ‘ . mained my whole life among them, and they would have 

r the contrary, he could talk on every subject with equal | ‘ ertainly—one is not at liberty to decline such an made me a heartier welcome every day. Their frankness 

y fluency, when he did come out; though it was so diffi-| invitation, you know, from such a quarter—and really,| and simplieity of character delighted me. 1 was equall 

i cult for him to find listeners, that he had latterly got| though there were but tluee of us, for Mademe de V.| fortunate in forming an acquaintance and friendehi with 

8 somewhat out of practice. The younger of the guests) dimed abroad that day, or was in the country—I forget | several Indian Chiefs, who spoke some Spanish, and with 
was @ lively, rattling sort of young man, who could, which—yet I never wasin @ more agreeable party of| whom I found great pleasure in conversing, with the aid of 
laugh equally well at a good or a joke, but rather three in my life—unless T am to except the present.” | #n interpreter, when necessary. “ese 

- preferred the latter, for then he could laugh both at the “Bravo!” cried the young man, “for that comliment;| _‘ One of them, in particular, the head of his tribe, a fine, 

n est and the jester. The third man was a trim, well- and in return for the gentleman's civility, I call for his old chief, who loved the French, for some cause or other 

ee athal i € =e Y tory. But I hope it will not require any great effort which concerned the nation, took such a liking to me, that 

f favored, bachelor-looking person, of about forty-five, | story. | hope q y g Ofte preposed. to adopt me for his son. 1 do not know but 

ho was a marvelous good story teller, and had trav-}to believe it; for truly, my dear Doctor, J do not feel| 2"? 

o who was @ marvelous good sory , y, my. hcg it would have been better for me to have accepted the offer, 
eled in the four quarters of the globe, and seen and myself capable of any very violent exertion. but’l begged time to think of it, and in the mean time, he 
heard more than any one traveler, ancient or modern.| “My dear sir, replied the doctor, “do you not know] prevailed on me to put on their costume, and y a visit to 

d His great delight was in telling rare and curious sto-|that the beauty of a story is, when you don’t know|his town; which was not distant from the Natchez more 

8 ries; which he had heard from this and that great man| whether to believe it or not. Isa poor story any the|than three French leagues. About half way between the 

h of his acquaintance; and his great skill was in imtrodu-|better for being trae—or is a good one any the worse,|two, we stopped with our retinue, at the plantation of a 
cing them so that you could hardly help asking him to} if it be not strictly true in all the particulars, if it might Spanish gentleman, which seemed in high cultivation, and 
tell them. have been true? And the two stories I am about to|ore the marks of some opulence. bw = chief, as we 

g ‘The younger guest whom we have mentioned, after|relate to you, were, moreover, told ime for strict and|©¢™e,'" ay —— Ae te ph 4 ae a 

@ having contemplated the fire in the grate for some min-| #bsolute-truth, by two of the most distinguished men owed pi ae ha aol s y oted was 0 Ver good Indian ecat 

lo os, as if the cess of ignition of Schuylkill coal, in France—one the Vicomte de C., and the other the} «7p; oo ae I or ge y 

“a utes, as if the process e : pany | Duke de V. himself.” , The flower of the Sun, said he, ‘who has my daughter for 

i was a phenomenon he had never before witnessed, sud- pe ede V. himself. . a his wife, and they have one daughter fit ive our wife, she 

aq denly looked through the window, and broke out into Good God, Doctor, cried the younger man, ““whatlis called ‘ Ofannokaonishaiskeyeund; or the Blossom of the 

te this pithy and sententious exclamation; “What horrible are there two of them? why that will kill the whole} Wild Rose.’ | : 

ig weather! I wonder, when it has rained enough, why |afternoon—do begin the best one; I am longing to| “‘I was not so much surprised, Messieurs, as you would 

n the deuce it don’t stop! Do you understand the rea-| hear it.” probably be, at the taste of Don Felipe Corrio in a wife, as, 

a- son, Doctor?” I hope,” said the host, “that it is not a part.of two | must confess that the red women have complexions which 

Our friend the traveler, who was one of the forty) stories put together.” I oe ae - from — ae. \ bey — 

Ww doctors who turned round in Broadway, some years; The doctor calmly replied to this imsinuation, that th } sate canal deienk ds ten ainie T did A yo 

of ago, when some one called out “Doctor,” now looked| they were two separate stories, told oneafter the other, tos co eatnd: eatienes the ae —_ for itiane 

aa up, and yawne is effect: “Yaw—my by two separate individuals, and that if we did not find}e'4y' the * Blossom of Wild Rose’ wit ae 

* up, and yawned to this effect: “Yaw—mynheer—but I) y fi ay ’ we with the ‘ Blossom of Wild Rose,’ with which her grand- 

nd should like to know whether Tam asleep or awake. | the rst one interesting enough to call for the second, sire had honored me. And whon I saw the ‘ flower of the 

ch Was I dreaming, at that instant, of that good story 1 we would have the goodness to signify it by yawning|sun,’ the spouse of Don Philip, I did not regret it. She 
he heard at the Duke de V.’s table, or was I really think- while the first was going on. was not particularly described by her name, unless it might 
cts ing of it?” Whereupon the audience put themselves ina listen-|be in her lofty stature, and except that her eye made even 

Is, “Ah!” cried the young man—“stop there—Doctor— ing posture, and the doctor preluded as follows: the sparkling eyes of the Spanish belles I had seen at the 

ns, you have told me a hundred and fifty times that you! “I will first beg your attention to the story of the | Nate die: scone _ and Reavy. —_ hash ~ lw wae 

ties knew the Duke de V., but let me tell you, that this is Duke, who had traveled in the interior of North Amer-| behaved weak. e ny pads and ee Sena —— 
‘ ' : ba , : el pee q : O° nie >, | peared about her age, and was a merry fellow for a Span- 
the very first time you ever hinted that you had dined ica. He put me a thousand questions about the W Ctl od esomed to be very fend of her 

ove withh his grace!’ ~ - | where you know I am quite at home, as well as in the! «wo w whey Se » @ viel y 

an- vifh his grace! di ‘ East. Middl S 1 Aigo ; We were obliged to consent to a visit of three days, 

ae ‘And what do you infer—what do you wish us to) Kast, Middle, and , outh. But especially did he tor-| and though I had agreed to it with reluctance, | was hearti- 
an, understand by that observaifion? said he, withthe most ment me about ‘the Natchez,’ as he called it. I! ly glad of it when, at dinner, I saw the ‘blossom of the 
of iuffperturbable, civil, kindeé tone in the world. thought he never would have done with teasing me| wild rose,’ or Donna Isabella, as her Spanish name was, 
h “Why,” replied the other, “I inferthat there is some about the state and condition of the Indian tribes in| follow her stately mother to the table. Figure to yourself’ 

d istake"’” that quarter, He appeared even to wish to know whe-| the handsomest Spanish woman, ofa Spanish brown com- 
“My dear friend,” mildly replied the doctor, there| they the same trees were standing as when he was plexion, of the most perfect a oye gy road 

r fan be no mistake; my recollection is positive—though there, and in the same places. Whether the same|‘o short, with the brightest eyes in Old Spain; figure to 





















must admit, | might not have thought of the particular 
occasion I refer to, and of the story of the Vicomte de 
C., if | had not this very morning, met, among some 
old letters, with the note of invitation, in the Duke's 
own hand writing, and that reminded me of the story 
—of which I was either thinking or dreaming, when 
you observed—what was it you observed?” 

“Doctor,” said the host, now rubbing his eyes to be 


* Whether the “Mr. Smith,’’ who has kindiy transmitted us this 


and sung the same tunes! 


sure that he was awake, “I should like very much to. 


ory, through the post-office, be the author of Rosine Laval, we) 
¥ . ‘useq| G0g-hole after all. 


birds, or at least the same species, sung there still — 


|precisely on the same spot it did when he was there, 


thirty years or more before. I could not help expres-| 
sing my surprise, that that region had made so deep an| 
impression on him, and particularly Natchez itself, 
which, though I did not say so to him, is but a sort of 


eS- vill not take upon us to say. Those, however, who have perused ] He smiled oan replied, that a 
na hat amusing production will be able, doubtless, to assign the pa- place was interesting to him from early recollections, | 
wo ernity without any difficulty.—£d, 








lone hundred times more beautiful still! 


| yourselves I say the handsomest woman, of that style of 


In fine, though I had bee n| beauty, that you have ever yet beheld; and then I must 
>» £ Hy ( 1p © 


in Natchez three weeks, some few years before, I found 
I could not entirely satisfy his insatiable curiosity about | 
it. In fact, I believe that the sum total of my informa-| 
tion was barely enough to convince him, that it stood 


| give you the trouble to imagine the Donna Isabella, just 


tal 


And with such 
eyes! but of them it is useless to speak! You cannot have 
an idea! Ihave never seen a basilisk, and I cannot there- 
fore say whether that animal has the faculty of killing with 
its eyes or not. But I know that Donna Isabella had that 
power in her eyes, and alas! at the very first glance—l 
was a corpse! 

© ‘Mon Dieu,’ exclaimed the Duke, ‘quel dommage’ 1 
am very sorry for thay accident, as it must end the story 
of necessity! 

‘* *Notat all! not at all!’ said the Vicomte laughing, ‘for 
those she despatched the first look she had the equally mar- 


jand the friendship and hospitality he had experienced! yelous power of reviving with the very next glance!” 
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““ 'Diable! Vicomte—I did not think of that,’ said the ltaken au pied de la lettre. \t is an injustice to him to doubt | ez, before I had fully arranged the programme of her future 


Duke, ‘I beg pardon for interrupting you at that critical) his sincerity; but it is a still ter error to understand | 
moment, pray go on!’ him literally! Donna Isabella, I could perce've, by her art- 
‘Well, so it was; and so the young lady having given |less manner, fell into this latter mistake; and yet I could 
me the second glance instantaneously—I may suppose that | not regret being so misunderstood. It would have been 
1 was not probably dead more than the tenth part of a se- impossible for ine, besides, even if I had been disposed, to 
cond, or thereabouts, and consequently had not time to| make such a child of nature comprehend how a man of 
fall, or even to decline from my upright position. ‘The! honer could say more than he meant to a beautiful woman, 
moment I found myself alive again, however, | hastened to without telling a dishonorable untruth. 
bow to her, in return for the pgofound Spanish courtesy,| ‘‘Well—I have not time to repeat to you, even if I 
which she was making to me at the moment that she gave | could recollect them, the many gallant things that | said 
me my coup de grace. Her fatherinformed me in Spanish, the rest of the evening, and the rest of the three days; 
that it was his ‘hija’ and then informed his daughter in the | but I can safely say, that though I believed myself in love, 
same language, that | was a brave Frenchman, and aloy-|| never hinted at matrimony, although I saw that I was 
al friend of my king, and not one of the ‘assassin mon-|not entirely indifferent to the charming Isabella. If you 
sters.’ I flattered myself that Donna Isabella would read-| think that | was vain in making such a supposition, I can 
ily agree that | was no monster, and I thought, when her) only say, in my defence, that the lady herself, the evening 


studies. I knew that she could then read Spanish; and 
she had told me that she could write it very well. That 
was considered pretty high learning, fora young lady, 
among the planters in that quarter, and I was entirely sat- 
isfied with the progress which she had made in securing 
those two charming accomplishments! I rather rejoiced 
that it had been left so entirely to me to introduce her into 
|the higher regions of literature. 1 caught myself, as I went 
‘along, thinking of a subject for her first poem ! 

| ‘* You may well imagine that I did not part from the fu- 
|ture Madame de C., after finding that she could write Span. 
jish so well, without making her promise to correspond with 
|me, and to send me a letter at every opportunity, till [ 
|came up again, which was to be in about tendays. It was 
junderstood that the marriage should take place about that 
time, though the precise day was not named. 





father ordered her to make herselfagreeable to me, that she | before [ left her father’s house, told meso with herown| ‘On the evening of the second day, after I had return- 


manifested a proper disposition for filial obedience. | lips; and after this manner it came to pass. 

“She sat opposite to me at the table, and as her atten- 
tion was pretty equally divided between me and herself, I 
thought | was going on extremely well! She was so seat-| felt regrets at being obliged to part from her on the next 
ed that she could see herself in a miror which hung eppo-| morning, when she cut me short, by frankly avowing that 





‘ed home, as I was resting myself on my bed, after a day's 


‘‘ We were sitting alone, under a beautiful magnolia, hard hunting with some young Spaniards, a young Indian 
which stood near the door, and I was expressing my bengts led, of fourteen or fifteen years of age, s 


' nly present- 
ed himself at my door, and without bowing or speech, or 
sign, approached me ; and, as I started up to demand what 


site, and whether it is to be attributed to her Indian pedi-| she shared my regrets and returned my love! that her heart he wanted, presented me a letter, which he drew from his 


gree or her sex, | do not know, but she was every moment|and very soul were mine, and that she believed that I did 


bosom. He then very coolly laid If on the floor, and 


looking at herself in the glass, and adjusting the orna-||ove her as sincerely as I had told her! Nor was that all. iby the time E had broken the seal, was fast asleep, 


ments in her hair, which was dressed, like our dinner, half |t seemed that she had communicated my pretensions to! 


Spanish, half Indian fashion. She put her beautiful deli-| her father that day, and he had given his sanction to.our| you that the letter came from my beloye 


cate hands up to her head ten times in a minute, and yet| mutual flame! She further informed me ihat I should re- | 
slie found time to talk to me about the Spanish belles in}turn there ina few days, and become her husband; and| 
the Natchez; to ask me a hundred questions about the|that she would love me for ever, and every day more and 
French: ladies, a great many too about the English, one of) more tenderly! 





** You will believe me, without yarn | when I inform 

. It was full of 
the tenderest expressions and inquiries, and after charging 
me to write by the bearer, coneluded with informing me 
that her dear father was coming to the Natehez the next 
day, and that she was coming with hii, and would be at 


whom, the lady of an officer, she had seen at the Natehez,} «* Figure to yourselves my confusion, my inexpressible; Don Guzman Allejo’s house at nine the next morning.— 


and the bare mention of whose person, dress, and manners|embarrassment! | was transfixed with amazement! It was 
made her laugh in the most uncontrollable manner. Of| overwhelming! Warmly as I had admired her beauty; fas- 
the French ladies, she spoke more respectfully, probably! cinated as | was by her singular character, and the odd mix- 
out of respect to my feelings; still I could see that she con-| ture of simplicity and shrewdness which her conversation 
sidered them as rather a rediculous sort of people also, in| exhibited, the idea of marriage had not yet flitted _, 
their dress and manners. 1! cannot describe to you the ef- my brain, and if it had, it would not probably, for several 
fects of her conversation. ‘There was not merely a novel- good reasons, have remained there long. Now it stood, in 
ty, there was a perfect fascination about it. So simple, | terrific size and proximity, before my eyes! It was not only | 
and yet so proud; so ignorant of the world, and yet so} jy my power to be married, but it red that I was like- 
keenly alive to the follies and absurdities that had fallen ly to figure in the character of ‘Le Mari, malgre lui!’ If i| 
under her observation; so natural and even wild, and yet so| could have had some time for refleetion, I believe I could 
entle and courteous in her manners! At every moment, | have saved myself; but, alas! what could I do? It seem- 
was becoming more and more asshamed of nof being @s| ed to me that my retreat wascut off; and so, I pressed her 
ignorant and unversed inthe ways of the world as ehe| hand to my lips, (1 hope there was no harm in that, Mes- | 
was! In short, when she had finished her dinner, [ was/sieurs!) and returned her my best thanks forthe honor she. 
just beginning my own, and I hastily swallowed a plate full| had done me, in making me the happiest of men! I eap-| 
of a Spanish ragout which | had selected for my dinner. pose it was wrong; in fact, I am quite sure of it. But} 
And plain as the fare may seem to you, Messieurs, I assure| would it not have been still more monstrous to have set | 
he would prefer that dinner to dining with the king about explaining to such a girl, that I had only been tri-| 
mself in a ‘Chateau en Espagne.’ fling with her, in all the fine things I had been saying to, 
“We remained a long time at table, to talk merely, for/ her?! and that what she had understood as coming m| 
we drank very little wine, and that of a quality which will my heart, was only alittle flummery, to show off my gal-| 
not allow me to say, without great injustice to yours, M. lantry ! That, indeed, would have been, as the amiable | 
le Duc, that it was equal to any | have ever tasted. In | Fouche said, on another occasion, ‘ worse thana erime ; it 
fact, it was a most villanous sweet Spanish wine, the name| would have been a shocking blunder !’ 
of which I have no desire to remember, and of that vintage} «* Well, Messicurs, you may think, perhaps, that, con- 
which is called a little worse than the worst in the world, sidering ail circumstances, my luck was not so deplcrable. 
But if we had had this delicious Chambertin there, it would|[ wil] not deny that I easily reconciled myself to my good | 
have been all the same tome. 1 could not have drank it fortune, although it came in sach a shower as almos } 
any better, for | was already intoxicated with something drown me. — | was, as tomy worldly affairs, at that ne | 
which for want of a better name, | must call love! When| yery fapfrom being in an enviable situation. 1 was a wea- | 
we rose from the table, all the ladies had gone to take their ry exile; not, to be sure, a hopeless one, because I never 
siesta. Don Philip recommended me to follow their exam-| guffered myself to despair, oreven todespond. I even then | 
ple, as he did himself. I went to my chamber, but no}jooked forward to the regeneration of France as at hand. 
sleep was to be found there. You will easily divine the} Byt let us keep clear of political reminiscences. I made 
cause. up my mind, on the instant, to follow the bent of my des-| 
** By and bye, about the time that I ought to have been tiny, and to espouse the lovely Isabella ; if not immediate- 
waking, sleep began to steal over my senses; but 1 was ly on my return from her Indian grandfather's dominions, 
roused from my slumbers by the sound of a guitar, at the] 9+ Jeast within a very short period. 
other end of the house, and a moment after, a voice, which} ++ '{'},e next morning, before our party set out on that 
you will please to acknowledge, was the sweetest that was journey, Don Philip called me into his room, and, after. a 
ever heard, commenced warbling a preity Spanish song, | teow words of friendship, embraced me as his future son-in- 
addressed to a butterfly, the rofraim of which, only, Leould) jaw! «How rapidly these simple foresters despatch such 
pertectly understand, and that was something like this— | important affairs !’ thought |; but I spoke only of my 
gratitude, and my affection for his adorable daughter! ~ 
**Lsee you smile, my friends, as if you think that I was 
all the while meditating an escape, at the very first oppor- 
All the plaintive laments for exile in the world, tuned to! tunity, from these half-compulsory nuptials. Was lt? You 
the most mournful notes, would never have atlected me as) shall hear of my sincerity, and my constancy, upon a high- 
did that simple, accidental, unintended allusion to my con-| er key than probably you have ever attempted ! 
dition. Judge of the feelings it produced in one who was} ** 1 went to the Indian village, and staid with the amia- 
not only banished from his country, but who could not) able old ¢ hief a week, according to my promise, although 
even think of his native land without indignation, and sor-| 1 grew every day more impatient to return to the Natchez, 
row and shame! Will you believe it? That simple melody! and make my little preparations for my marriage. On my 
—those two lines—melted me to tears! I stole out alene,| way back | staid one day and night at Don Philip’s, and 
when the music ceased, and wandered into the neighboring! found that my passion went on increasing at every glance 
iurest, to indulge in the sadness it had created. lat my bride. I was, also, more and more delighted with 
‘* As evening fell, L returned, and found that my absence) anticipating the pleasing task of forming the mind, and 
had given some uneasiness to my worthy host and my In-| cultivating the taste, of my darling enfant de la nature. | 
dian futher. ‘They were on the point of commencing a} had no doubt of making her the prodigy of the age, in a 
search forme. ‘The beautiful Isabella, too, did me the hon-| few months, and was often thinking on what plan I should 
or to tell me that she was afraid for me, when she heard) proceed: whether I should aim to make her a Madame Da- 
that L had gone into the forest alone, and had not return-| cier—only a great deal more learned—or a Madaine de Se- 
ed. Could { do less than declare ‘imy gratitude for the! vigne—only a vast deal more witty. I believe, on the 
flattering interest she bad taken in my satety ! and how) whole, | concluded that she should be a sort of combina- 
much her kindness had affected my heart !’ Certainly not!) tion of the two: more of afemme savante than the one, and 
You are sensible, Messieurs, that a Frenchman's compli-| more of a bel esprit than the other. 1 bade her a most ten- 
ments, upon such an occasion, ought not, however, to be! der adieu, however, to return to my friends at the Natch-! 








} 
| 





* Wanderer—let thy wand’ ring cease— | 
Rest thee in my bower of peace.’ 


| of one of the principal citizens. We were all there, as we! 


This was the most delightful news in the world for me; 
and when I had finishedsthe perusal of this charming epis- 
tle, no drawback remained to my perfect felicity, except 
that I was obliged to acknowledge that a little more than 
three words out of four were badly spelt! For instance 
‘querido’ my future savante had spelt with two rr’s and two 
dd’s, and I wonder that she did not begin with 1%; when | 
observed that ‘amigo’ was also spelt with ‘mm’ and ‘ gg,’ 
But I was easily consoled for these slight mistakes, when 
I looked again at the sentiments the misspelt words con- 
veyed. I even found a certain grace and beauty in those 
innocent blunders ! 

‘*] hastened to reply ; and after expressing, in pretty 
sublime Spanish, the felicity | had derived from her charm- 
ihg letter, I launched into a still higher strain upon that 
which she was to bestow on me, by allowing me the sight 
of her divine beauty the next day. I did not stop to re- 
flect that the young savage was all this while getting more 
soundly asleep, and when I had finished, it was no trifling 
labor to awaken him. Those young Indians have a most 
astenishing talent that way, and I could not help thinking 
that it was lucky I had begun, as I did, to rouse him, or it 
might soon have been impossible to do so, without the aid 
of heavy artillery. I succeeded at last, however; and the 
moment I gave him my despatch, the young rascal darted 
out of the room like lightning, and i have no doubt ran 
every step of the way, a distance of some seven English 
niles. 

‘It was not a moment later than eight o'clock when I 
arrived at my friend Don Guzman’s the next morning, to 
receive my intended, as became my duty and her deserts : 
and, although she had named nine as the hour, allow me to 
mention that she also anticipated the appointed time by 
nearly thirty minutes! If you hadseen the joy we mani- 
fested at the sight of each other, you would have known 
at ence that we were lovers, and would have supposed that 
we had been at least three months separated. 

‘* Her father returned, in the evening, to his home ; but 
she remained, at the solicitation of Donna Maria, Don 
Guzman’s wife, backed, you may suppose, by my influence, 
to spend the remainder of the week with her. You may 
be sure she had more trouble to get her father’s consent 
than herown. But, at last, it was given, and we were 80 
happy ! 

‘For the next four days, I spent my whole day, and half 
the night, at Don Guzman’s; and, incredible as it my 
seem to you, my passion still raged with unabated fri 
On the evening of the fifth there was a ball and a grand 
festivity, in honor of some saint's day or other, ‘at the hous 
as the whole efite of the beauty and fashion of that city.— 
The nuinber, of course, was not so large as in Paris; bu 
among them was one young Spanish girl, who had been 
once in Paris, and with whom, for that reason chiefly, | 
loved to talk, whenever I met her. She was passionately 
fond of dancing, and had go fur improved by her travels in 
France, as to be very fond of compliments, and very much 
addicted to coquetry. If you hesitated about flattering 


|her, she hada way of helping you to do it that was very 
|droll. There were those who pretended that there was 


some love making, or would be made, between her and a 
certain young Frenchman, of the same name with myselt. 
But I authorize you, Messieurs, to contradict the report, in 
the fullest manner, whenever and wherever you hear it.— 
Still, though I had not found her beautiful enough to recon- 
cile me to her folly, I had not found her so very foolish as 
to compel me to abandon my occasional gallantry to her. 
I therefore concluded, after dancing three times with uy 
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adored, that I would do the amiable to Donna Margnerita, 
and ask her to dance, to which she readily assented. I 
did not observe that my angel changed her seat, and took 
one precisely behind us; and as it was some time before 
it came to our turn to move in the dance, I thought that 
the interval could not be better filled up than with a few 
choice compliments to my partner. 1 was so diverted to 
see the little coquette laugh with such delight at my most 
extravagant ones, and was besides in such high spirits at 
the presence of my divinity, that I rather think [ must 
have uttered to her some things which I had intended for 
Donna Isabella! To make the matter still worse, when 
Donna Marguerita accused me of being captivated with 
that beaut om, however, she obse:ved, en passant, she 
as so very handsome, | took great pains to 








pees message. Hebrought me back for answer, that I 
already her answer! 1 began to grow very angry. I 
once more forced Don Guzman to try the effect of a new 
appeal, couched in the most entreating terms, in the Span- 
ish language. To satisfy me, Don Guzman good natured- 
ly made the third attempt, and staid so long a time that I 
was now confident he would prevail ; at least if he did jus- 
tice to the eloquent speech with which I had furnished him. 
At length, he made his appearance, and gave me a letter, 
which | was informed it was her high pleasure I should not 
read till I got to my own house. Finding I had so inflexi- 
ble a-person to deal with, I contented myself with com- 
plaining of her behavior, and went home to read my letter. 
{ was very far from being in an amiable mood, and | believe 
I thought, as I went along, that it would be no more than 















that she was entirely mistaken, and that, if [| 
e affair stood, | had been robbed of my poor| 
before I saw Donna Isabella, by a cruel beauty, 

Marguerita, who would neither give it back | 
give me her own in exchange for it! How that 

n laughed at my nonsense! and just at that 
chancing to turn my head, as we were going to 
the dance, who should I find sitting at my very el- 
bew, ning to every word of my elegant speeches, but 

sabella herself The look she gave me, I| 

trembled at. it came very near proving as fatal as} 

that first glance, of which I have already related the ef- 

cain I blushed, I was giddy ; but] could not stop to ex- 

lain, as my partner was already in motion, and had reach- 
ed out her hand, at that moment, to receive mine. 

‘It appeared to me that that dance would be eternal ; 
it waf contrived, on purpose to plague me, that it should 
be the longest dauce, not only that evening, but since the 
luckless hour when Orpheus first brought dancing into fash- 
ion. I was one moment burning with the heat of a fur- 
nace: the next, as I stole a glance at the moody brow and 
the forked lightmings that played in the eyes of my Isabella 
Furiosa, | was seized with a chill, almost as dreadful as 
Don Giovanni feels in the opera, when he shakes hands so 
imprudently with the ghost of the old commander. I kept 
on dancing, however, and, in hopes to regain somewhat of 
ny self-possession, I forbore to look in the direction of Isa- 
bella, and began to be more careful of throwing the figure 
into confusion, which my partner was every moment 
scolding me for. 

‘At length, as even the Spanish do not dance for ever, 
without an occasional respite, my penance was ended, and 
| led my partner to her seat. I was now beginning to feel 
a little batder, and had even prepared some excuses to my 
offended beauty. But on looking round to find her, she 
had left the room ; and, on further examination, | pereeived 
that Don Guzman had gone out also. I felt uneasy at 
these symptoms, and, on inquiry, was told that Donna sa- 
bella, finding herself unwell, had retired in the middle of 
the dance, with her friends, and they were not coming back. 
| snatched up my hat and hastened after them. I ran, 
with the utmost impatience, to the house, and, without 
stopping to knoek for admission, rushed into the room, 
where | expected to find the family. Don Guzman was 
there alone. The ladies had retired. In answer to mf ea- 
ver inquiries after the health of my beloved, he smiled, and 
said, ‘she wasin very good health, but in a cursed bad hu- 










mor ;’ and that she was grievously offended with me, for| "Y' 


some cause which she very sulkily refused to explain, to 
him or his wife. He then told me, in alow tone, almost 
a whisper, * You do not know her temper; she is as jealous 
as the devil. She has seen nothing of the world—brought 
up, you know, in that retirement—and she is very intracta- 
ble, when she gets a maggot in herhead. I can speak both 
from my own observation and the information of my wife. 
1am a good friend of her father, who is no fool; but he 
does not know how to bring up his children. If | had such 
a daughter, | would put her in a convent, and keep her 
there, if the Pope himself forbade me!’ 

‘This was certainly very kind in Don Guzman ; but al- 
though the prospect of easily edueating such a pupil would 
have begun to appear a little more doubtful, if I had stop- 
ped to examine it, yet | was too much in love to heed these 


a just retaliation, if L should not go near such a capricious 
creature for three days ! 

* | have always thought that, in the temper with which 
I opened that epistle, the wretched orthography of the bit- 
ter reproaches it contained, decided my destiny! Not that 
the style was otherwise worse than that of other ladies, in 
similar circumstances; but it appeared to me that she had 
made a vow, when she began that letter, not to spell one 
word right, on purpose to annoy me! Then she called me 
‘ perfidious, and perjured, and false, and ingrate,’ in such 
angry terms, as if*she could not repeat it often enough, 
that I began to think a little seriously of my good friend 
Don Guzman’s portrait, and to take his hints in much bet- 
ter part ! The result of all these bitter invectives was, that 
I was declared guilty of an infamous duplicity, and several 
other crimes ; that I was pronounced a contemptible French 
monkey—and she renour ced me for ever—and she availed 

of the last time she intended ever to write to me, 
to pronounce me unworthy of the love of the daughter of 
Don Philip, and the ‘ Flower of the Sun,’ and worthy only 
of being roasted, fora bad Catholic, in the flames of pur- 
gatory, to all eternity ! 

‘* 7 declare to you, with all sincerity, as much ds I had 
been agitated and tormented by her refusal to see me—mueh 
as I trembled when I opened the letter—when I came to 
that curious and furious conciusion, all was forgotten ; and 
if my very lite had depended on it, I could not have helped 
bursting into a violentfit of laughter. It was perfectly un- 
controllable for half an hour. It might have beena little 
preternatural ; but I never laughed more heartily before or 
since, Whether it was that I felt confident that such an- 
ay reproaches rust lead to a superb iliation—or 
whether the bad spelling was so much more ludicrous than 
I had ever before conceived of—or really if 1 began to doubt 
whether, if the reconciliation did not take place, my heart 
must necessarily be broken—I do not know . but when my 
laugh was ended, I perceived that it had done a great deal 
of good to my spirits, and I concluded not to remain awake 
all night long, as I had at first intended. After a proper 
pcs wei with myself, therefore, as to what was to be 
done, I came to the conclusion that the wisest thing I could 
do, was to go to bed, which I accordingly did, and defer- 
red my ulterior deliberations and measures to the next morn- 
ing. I felt quite sure that the storm would blow over, and 
the lovely Isabella would yet be mine! I believe | deter- 
mined even to wait for another letter, in a different style, if 
not of spelling, at least of sentiment, before I presented 
self to her sight ! 

** Well, at nine the next mornicg, I did receive a letter 
from her, by the hands of Don Guzman ; and not only one, 
ut several—but alas ! they were in my own hand writing! 
The cruel creature not only sent me back my letters, but 
wished also to take out of my possession those specimens 
of orthography on which I had placed a higher value than | 
should have done on an autograph of Queen Zenobia. 

‘*Don Guzman was rather disposed to congratulate me 
on my eseape ; and as he swore it was all nonsense to at- 
tempt to reason with a woman, I at last gave up the pre- 
cious manuscripts to be restored to ther author. 1 shortly 
after departed for New Orleans ; and, on the pees down 

cs 





the river, I began to see the affair in its true light. On 
my arrival in that gay city, | was convinced that, if not 
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nen with a torrent of thanks and compliments, for 
is kindness in relating to them the most excellent sto- 
ry they had ever heard! The Vicomte, probably by 
way of returning our magi now insisted that he had 
a right to a story from each of his listeners; and the 
Duke, admitting the justice of the claim, suggested 
that we should be better able to discharge our respec- 
tive functions of narrators and listeners, if we should 
recur to the Chambertin, and begin a new story with 
a fresh supply of the same. The Vicomte and myself 
consented to that arrangement, on condition that his 
grace would consent to relate some love adventure, ei- 
ther of his own experience—or, if there was a difficulty 
on that score, one which had befallen some of his friends, 
within his own knowledge. He promised to do the 
latter, at the same time hinting to us, with a smile, 
that—though he did not go into particulars—he had, as 
Polonius says, ‘in his youth, suffered much extremity 
for love,’ also.” ic 

We are induced, however, with a tender regard to 
our readers, similar to that which makes a nurse with- 
hold a sugar plum from her darling, to reserve the sto- 
ries of his Grace, and the witty Doctor, to another 
number, 

Those who are acquainted with either the works or 
the person of the celebrated Viscount—and who can 
therefore appreciate the happy transfusion of his man- 
ner, which our correspondent has preserved—will be 
no less anxious to hear the tale of the illustrious min- 
ister, whose life—touching as it did, each extremity of 
adyenture—must of necessity, furnish many an inei- 
dent “to point a moral and adorn a tale,”—Knicker- 
bocker. 














USRFULNEss or Sunpay Scuooits.—Do we desire to 
receiyé amore vivid impression of the usefulness of 
this system? Let us then for one moment reflect op 
what would be the probable consequences of its aboli- 
tion, Suppose that all the Sunday schools should be 
blotted from existence, how fearful, beyond description, 
would be the change inthe moral condition of our race? 
ft would roll back the history of the world for half a 
century, and erase from its pages a record of the no- 
blest exploits which have been achieved by faith and 
love since the apostolic age. It would restore the 
spirit of apathy, formality, and death, which rested 
like an ineubus upon the bosom of the church—crush- 
ing her vitals, and almost stopping her breath—before 
that glorious revival of godliness which gave birth to 
this and its kindred institutions. It would revive the 
age of darkness. We cannot say, indeed, that it would 

ot out the sun of righteousness ; for that would con- 
tinue to exist and shine forth in all its brightness ; but 
the chureh, which, like the moon, shines with borrow- 
ed light, would soon become dim and unable to reflect 
his lustre—and the lesser luminaries of the spiritual 
firmament would be extinguished, leaving the world to 
all the horrors of starless midnight! To shut the Sun- 
day schools would be to dry up so many fountains of 
refreshing waters, and abandon the earth to moral ste- 
rility and desolation. Soon our theological seminaries 
would be deserted, for there would be no candidates for 
the sacred office. Our Bible and tract presses would 
be stopped for want of support. The angel now flying 
through the midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
gospel to preach to every nation, would be arrested in 
his course. In process of time the temples of the liv- 
ing God would be converted into habitations for the 
beasts of the earth or the fowls of the air, and the in- 
habitants of Christendom itself be perishing for lack 





foolish in contracting myself to such a bad speller, at least 
Thad been mnch more hasty than became a person of my| 





seasonable hints, and if I had not been so anxious to see 
my dear scholar, | am sure I should have had a serious quar-| 
rel with Don Guzman, for his impertinence, and should| 
have compelled him to retract every one of his scandalous} 
insinuations against my charmer’s amability. It was true, | 
that when I had dropped a hint to her the day before, in| 
ihe most delicate manner, about her careless orthography, 
| found that she was inno hurry to correct it, and in fact} 
quite indisposed te ~ 


ierself any trouble about it. What! 


‘are not true, to many ladies at the same time; and that 


good sense and superior judgment! At the end of a month, | 
to my astonishment, I received a letter from Donna Isabel-| 


la, saying that she was sorry for my departure—and was| 
willing to forgive me, as she had since been informed that| 


Frenchmen are in the habit of saying tender things, which | 


A . — | 
she believed, after all, that [loved her! She,therefore, rave 


me permission to return and marry her, within a certain| 


of knowledge. To break up this system, intimately 
connected as it is with all the operations of the church 
in the present age, would eventually put a stop to eve- 
ery wheel in the grand machinery of Christian beneyo- 
lence. It would be to remove one of the most formi- 
dable barriers to the progress of ignorance and vice ; 
and many generations would not pass away, before an- 


varehy and despotism, infidelity and superstition, over- 


flowing their present boundaries, like torrents of burn- 


do you think she ul ‘My dear,’ said she, ‘you tell) ime, which she did not make very long; and, at the same|ing lava, would pour a tide of desolation over the fair- 


me you love to read my letters!’ Of course, [ could not 
but re-affirm that they enchanted me: that the sentiments 
and the expressions were divine! ‘ Why, then, my dear,’ | 
asked she, with the greatest surprise, ‘why did you say| 

nething just now about my writing without attention to 
iy words /’—‘] mean the spelling, dearest Isabella !’— 
‘Oh!’ said she, with the most delightful naivete, ‘ every 
body has their own way of spelling!’ 

‘| requested Don Guzman to go and inform her that I 
was waiting to see her, and so he went, but soon came back 
with the very disagreeable intelligence, that Donna Isabel-| 
la did not wish to see me! I did not believe that she spoke | 


| which | can give you no information. 


time, intimated that if I did not make my appearance by| 
that time, it would be too late, and she would marry a young 
Spaniard—some Don Jose or Antonio—who wished to be} 
her husband, and then forget me forever. You may sup-| 
pose that I was contumacious ; more particularly when [) 
inform you that the lady had not, in the meantime, made 
the least improvement in her orthography. I afterwards | 
heard that she kept her word as to the marriage ; whether| 
she did as to forgetting me, also, Messieurs, is a matter on 
You may judge for 
yourselves, now that my story is finished! And now, my | 
dear Duke, and my dear Doctor, it is my turn to listen." 


est portions of the globe—sweeping away by its resist- 
less force all that is venerable in religion—all that is 
precious in civilization—all that is lovely in the insti- 
tutions of social life.—Dr. Henshaw’s Sermon. 


The American Peace Society have offered a premium 
of #1000 for the best essay on the subject of a congress 
ef nations to settle national differences, Essays are 
not to exceed one hundred and sixty octavo pages, and 
must be forwarded to the Secretary at New York. 


Among the novelties produced by competition, i 


the truth, and so I insisted on his returning with a more| “ By the time the Vicomte had ended, al] were pre-| London, is that of a penny national Bible. 
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THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


The study of history has so many claims to our at- 
tention, that a brief recital of them will show it can not 
be neglected without manifest danger to national pee 

rity. Considered in a moral view, it is peculiarly 

eneficia] to mankind at large, as affording an unerring 
guide of conduct: ina political, as it suggests the most 
proper means, to those who exercise responsible sta- 
tions in government, whether minister or magistrate: 
in a religious, as it unfolds the origin of creation, aud 
admonishes us to regard the Supreme Being as the gov- 
ernor of the universe, and sovereign disposer of all the 
blessings of life. 

Cicero, the most celebrated of Roman orators, has 
very justly remarked, that ignorance of the events and 
transactions of former times condemns us to a perpetual 
state of childhood, History affords us its friendly light 
to view the instructive events of antient times, from 
which we may derive the most important information 
upon every subject connected with the, present and fu- 
ture state of man. 

The cultivation of our intellectual powers is not less 
essential to develop the mind, than the exercise of our 
limbs to increase their vigor and motion, History fur- 

‘nishes us with an interestirg detail of facts, and sub- 
wits them to examination, before we are called into 
active life. By reflection upon those who have gone 
before us, we gain an early acquaintance with human 
nature, extend our views of the moral world, and ac- 
quire a habit of discernment and correctness of judg- 
ment, which experience alone could otherwise afford, 
By anticipation, we become conversant with remote 
ages, and prepare for approaching action. Here we 
learn to appreciate the motives and conduct of men 


who lived before us; the study gives a knowledge of 


their errors and imperfections, and affords the surest 
correction by their example. 

The historian should maintain a strict regard to 
truth, In the development of character, he should 
neither blacken with malevolence, nor add Justre with 
the varnish of adulation. He should penetrate the de- 
signs of men, and remove the obstacles which prevent 
the ordinary view. 

The experience of a single age must be partial and 
imperfect, but the example of antient times is ample 
aud complete. Great events, and important transac- 
tions, open upon us slowly, and the shortness of life 
enables us to see them only in detached parts. The 
examples of history, on the contrary, are distinct and 
clear; they are presented at full length, and we can 
contemplate them in their origin, progress, and termi- 
nation. We reflect at leisure, and decide upon the ac- 
tions of those who are removed, by time, to a great 
distance from us, with a cool and dispassionate judg- 
ment. 

An enlarged acquaintance with history, tends to di- 


vest the mind of unreasonable prejudices for our nation} 


or country, by which the social feelings are increased, 
and due merit allowed to others, By investigation, we 


arrive at truth, and learn the most successful means of 


securing peace and independence. With a mind thus 
stored, the man of refined taste extends his observation 
to the phenomena of nature and the productions of art, 
He discovers fresh beauty in all the works of God, and 
delights in the order at harmony of creation, The 
flowers, as they disclose their vivid hues; the animals, 


that move in comely symmetry; the ocean, that rolls|dustry,of perseverance, of consuming the midnight oil,/-~low with patriotism and virtue. 


lin the fullest exercise of patriotism, courage, and tal- 
‘ents; or to contemplate them enervated by luxury, de- 
|based by corruption, and sunk into the most abject 
disgrace. 

If in pursuance of this interesting inquiry, we look 
jback to the happy days of Greece, when patriots, 
|statoamen, philosophers, poets, and artists, were so 
eminently distinguished for virtue, wisdom, and ele- 
'gance; we can not avoid indulging a wish, that the in- 
yabitants of the same delightful regions, could at this 
\day be permitted to give full scope to their original 
igenius, and allowed to enjoy the inheritance of their 
lillustrious ancestors, without extortion and without 
slavery. 
| The history of Greece can not fail to suggest to us 


| various points of close resemblance to the state and| 


‘circumstances of our own country. The intrigues of 
|parties and popular men; the ardent love of liberty; the 
|gradual increase of power and wealth, from sources of 
emc and the consequent increase of luxury; these 
|circumstances, connected with a free government, are 
jnowhere more fully displayed than in the history of the 
|United States. Here then;“is illustrated an important 
fact, essentially connected with the history of our 
country. A more close resemblance is discernible in 
our diligent cultivation of the sciences ; in the elo- 
quence of our publie»speakers ; the bravery of our 
sailors ; the skill and valour of our admirals and gene- 
rals. While we thus trace a resemblance, flattering 
indeed to national pride, we surpass even Greece or 
Rome in their better days, in genius, science, and phi- 
llosophy. ‘Then let us guard, with jealous care, against 
the factious spirit, levity, corruption, and degeneracy, 
which marked the decline of ancient Greece and Rome. 
| Let us emulate the virtue, valor, patriotism and re- 
finement of the wisest men of purest days. 








ss CHOICE EXTRACTS, | 








Genius anp Inpusrry.—Often does it happen that 

we hear this and that person calleda great genius ; and 
j his name raised even to the stars, on account of this 
seeming gift of nature. Often is it said of him, that 
he is freed from all the trials, the perplexities, and the 
drudgery of investigation, and hard study. It is vain 
thus to harp upon a string that has ages since ceased 
to vibrate. ‘Those who expect to stand upon the founda- 
tion they themselves have laid, will soon find that light 
substances alone can move in the elevation they aflect; 
and that, if they expect the treasures of knowledge, 
and of real worth to flow in upon them from such a 
source, they will be sadly disappointed. 

Show me a man who has gained a lasting profes- 
sional reputation; who wields the pen of a ready wri- 
ter; at whose nod multitudes are subject, and I will 
show you one who has exercised that patience which 
hag matured and extended itself, until it has become a 
fixed habit of the most indefatigable perseverance. A 
pun or a flash of wit may burst from a mere novice, to 
tell us that he has a mind, But a constant and steady 
blaze of intelligence, will demand fuel continually from 
the groves of Academus, and from the highest summit 
of Parnassus. 

We listen once or twice, to the productions of those 

who are called great for their genius, and we admire 
“ses work, But when we listen again, we are sad- 
ly disappointed; for though nature may still lay her 
claim upon us for merited praise ; yet, no signs of in- 








“fast by the oracles of God.” So I might enumerate, 
but it is unnecessary. Go where you will, ask who 
you will, what makes the intelligent man, what makes 
the scholar, and the answer will be, “ hard study, and 
patient thought.”—T'he Shrine. 





Biocraruy.—Biography is the history of man—his 
actions, his thoughts, and feelings. The record of one 
man’s life, in a considerable degree, is the transcript of 
another man’s life. The feelings which prompted par- 
ticular actions in one person, produce nearly the same 
effect on another. What one has suffered, or enjoyed, 
another, in similar circumstances, may suffer or enjoy. 
As a general thing, it may be said, that what one man 
has been, another may be by the same effort; he may 
|possess the same amount of learning, the same eleva- 
tion of character, the same degree of virtue. We do 
not mean to say that all minds are naturally alike— 
with the same strength and power of acquisition; 
we believe that there are constitutional differences in 
the mind of man. But we donot think that, naturally, 
there is so great a difference as many seem ready to 
admit, but that the diversity in minds, is owing more 
to education than to any other cause. But however 
this may be, we think that there is not so much differ- 
lence, but that the history of the life of a man deceased, 
|may serve as a mirror, in which another still living, may 
see his own reflected, with such accuracy as to afford 
ia valuable guide to his steps in future life. We all 
have the same feelings and passions, differing only in 
|intensit , and the particular feelings and passions which 
|predominate ; and these, too, depend much upon edu- 
cation. 

The biography of anindividualis written ; his promi- 
nent passions are described, and their influence upon 
his character and happiness ; also the manner in which 
they were cultivated or restrained. His virtues and 
his vices are portrayed, and their happy and unhappy 
consequences. A comparison may be drawn between 
this individual and ourselves, and the resemblance tra- 
ced, Where his virtues appear, imitate, where his 
vices are seen, discard, Whatever in him had a ten- 
dency to evil, if we have the same propensities, en- 
deavor to rid ourselves of them, for they will produce 
like effects mus. By such a method of examination, 
in a few biographies, we could find a complete self, our 
whole course of life marked out, and we could be pre- 
pared to govern ourselves accordingly. In this way 
Biography may serve as a beacon to light the benight- 
ed traveler through this world of troubles and sorrows, 

Tt has been said that “no book is so bad but that in- 
struction may be drawn from it.” As truly may it be 
said that no character is so bad but instruction may be 
derived from it. The ne of bad men, properly 
written, may be of great value, by presenting vice as 
it was seen in a living character, together with the con- 
sequences that followed it. It could hardly be exhib- 
ited in a less enticing form. | Who, in reading the life 
of Thomas Paine, would wish to imitate his low de- 
bauchery ? On the contrary, who would not the more 
detest such loathsomeness? We should adinire his tal- 
ents, we should venerate the mind that composed “Com- 
mon Sense,” “The Crisis,” &c.—we should feel grate- 
ful for his services during the struggle of our forefa- 
| thers for Independence, but we should commiserate and 








loathe his beastly intemperance, and pity his infidelity 
|in religion. 


Our minds, in the cause of virtue, would 
be strengthened, and our abhorrence of vice, increased, 

Read the life of Washington, and our hearts would 
We should desire 








her waves on high; the mountains, that swell in rugged | commands our admiration. Thus where we expected,|to imitate the actions of that great and good man— 
majesty; the valleys, clothed in living green; the splen-| and fondly hoped to be treated with an intellectual feast,| This bright example of human character set before 
did luminary, whose beams disclose the beauties of the|we received only, “ vox et prwterea nihil,”—a voice) our eyes, would encourage in us a love for virtue and 
world, and decks the face of nature with brighter) merely! | for truth, In every case, whenever we read any thing 
charms; the blue heaven, spangled with countless étars,| It is only by patient and laborious effort, that the} of merit in another's character, it strenethens a desire 
and illumed by the soft effulgence of the moon; all of) shelves of our libraries have been so richly laden ; it is! in us to possess that virtue. The example of the self- 
these attract his attention and supply abundant sources by this alone that the rugged path which leads to the! taught man encourages us to perseverance 
of delight. summit of the hill of science has been made smooth,! that of the Christian to increase in holiness 
History presents not only the grand and sublime jin which our fathers walked with a feeble and halting| Hence the importance of Biography. Aad he ren- 
works of nature and art; it likewise exhibits the misery step; it is by this, that the great men of our favored! ders lasting benefit to his fellow men, who collects and 
and degradation attendant upon ignorance, superstition, | republic made their way up to the pinnacle of the tem-! arranges facts concerning those who are distinguished 
and the depravity of man, The history of antient ple of fume. The lawyer, who is sought after at the! in any way, that they nfay serve as guides to the rest 
Rome furnishes a splendid light for the guidance ofall! present cay, 18 one whose books “ look the worse for| of the world through life. Not partial, but candid bi- 
mankind; their virtues in the prosperity of the common-| wearing,” and who is ready to work his cause through! ography, unmixed with sophistry. Present men as 
wealth, and their vices in its decline, furnish examples | the octavos and folios of precedent, principle, and evi-| they are, with their own true characters : than the liv- 
and cautions to persons of all succeeding times, In dence. The clergyman who fights mnanfully the bat-| ing may be benefited, and the dead will be beyond the 
those kings and emperors, who were remarkable for tles of the Lord, is one who is like the shinine light,| reach of injury.—Id, . 
their purity of character, we behold examples worthy | which brightens and burns with increasing lustre; he! wk... 
of imitation, From the faction and disorder of the is one who has filled his own lamp, and taken oil in his| When reason, feeling, and conscience are ill at ease, 
wealthy, we are taught what curb to interpose upon vessels ; one who has waked at midnight when others! to fall back on sensual indulgences for a remedy, is to 
the licentiousness of the populace, ‘To be conversant! slept ; one who has drank deep at the clear castilian|take a roll in the gutter, by way of a medicated mud- 
with this important history, is to view mankind engaged fount of inspiration, and staid long at Siloa’s brook! bath. , 
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SELECTED ESSAYS. 


NATIONAL GREATNESS. 


The benefits arising from an inquiry into the causes 
of national greatness are too manifest to need an enu- 
meration. In fact, all governments must avail them- 
selves of such speculations, in addition to the light of 
history, in order to form institutions which shall be in 
any degree permanent. 

especting a subject which has elicited in its investi- 
gations such a diversity of talent, we might naturally 
expect to find a diversity of conclusions. In most an- 
cient republics the opinion seems to have prevailed, that | 
their national elevation depended upon the greatness | 
of their wealth, and the extent of their territory.—| 
Were their coffers only overflowing and their empire 
limitless, they imagined that they could withstand the 
attacks of external foes, and quell the insurrections of 
internal traitors. Deluded by this prejudice, they em- 
ployed every means to extend their conquests and to 
increase their wealth. They succeeded in kindling a 
transient blaze of glory, and fondly dreamed they had 
attained the acme of national greatness. Indeed, the 
Roman Empire at one time comprised the fairest portion 
of the then known world, unrivaled in wealth, and un- 
exampled in extent of conquest,she neither feared dan- 
ger, nor supposed herself liable to national calamity. 

Other republics too have arisen, and under the gui- 
dance of some giant but perverted intellect, have by 
their conquests and afflaence, for a time, attracted ad- 
miration, But an enemy crept in unawares, from 
whom, while they had every thing to fear, they appre- 
hended no danger. With luxury came efleminacy, and 
with extended territory, widely. diversified interests. — 
These bred party calfal and civil dissentions, which ul- 
tunately secured the nation’s destruction. Their for- 
mer glory served only to make the darkness which now 
brooded over them, ten-fold more thick and appalling. 
Wealth then and extent of territory alone, can never 
inake a nation truly and permanently great. Of this 
truth, history, indeed, is replete with proof, and on 
every page she admonishes us, not only of the visible 
rocks, but also of the invisible quicksands, on which 
ancient republics have been wrecked. She points us 
to dilapidated temples where was once wielded the 
thunder of Demosthenes, and was kindled the flame of 
Cicero, to lands now desolate, where the mellifluous 
Virgil wrote, the immortal Homer sung. These are 
melancholy mementos of the fact, that neither wealth 
nor territorial expansion are the foundation of national 
greatness. Nor is it to internal improvements, how- 
ever beneficial to commerce, that we can attribute 
national superiority. A country may multiply its rail- 
roads and canals, but if its population be destitute of 
virtue and intelligence, these advantages will only 
augment the means of disseminating vice. We do not 
say that internal improvements do not conduce to na- 
tional prosperity. ‘his were to assert what the expe- 
rience of our own country has fully proven to be false. 
History, however, renders us confident in the assertion, 
that without the adamantine basis of intelligence and 
morality, they can never impart to a nation permanent 
aggrandisement. 

Such were some of the mistaken notions of other 
republics, and we are too prone, even at the present 











enlightened age, to glide into their errors. We shall 
suppose it granted, that independence is a prerequisite | 
of national greatness. A nation, under the dominion | 
of a foreign power, necessarily implies that it is physi- 


portion as we enlighten the minds, and reform the mor- 
als of the people, we strengthen the bands which unite 
the nation, and roll back the overwhelming waves of 
vice and immorality. In most nations an increase of 
population is regarded as a favorable indication of their | 
prosperity. But increase of numbers, without a pro-| 
portional increase of means of virtue and intelligence, | 
should be considered as fearfully ominous. History 
abundantly attests the fact, that a nation’s strength | 
and greatness, are placed more in the encouragement 
of education in all classes, than either in extent of ter- 
ritory, internal improvements, or multiplicity of popu- 
lation. The ignorant and degraded, have ever been 
found the willing dupes of the crafty and designing. — 
They have ever composed the mobs, and devised the 
conspiracies against the safety of republics. An infu- 
riated populace, with a Cataline for their leader, hasal- 
ways been a source of greater danger than a well dis- 
ciplined army. Would a nation then be secure from 
such dangers, she should enlighten the minds and re- 
form the morals of the ignorant and degraded ; and in 
what better way can this be done, than by patronizing 
education, endowing seminaries, and giving unrestrain- 
ed liberty to the press. Another constituent of na- 
tional greatness is the influence which great men exert 
upon the age in which they live. By great men, how- 
ever, we mean not those who have attained mere mili- 
tary eminence, nor those who have been celebrated for 
their cruelty or their vice, but those who have done good 
to their fellow men, either by their efforts in science, 
their valor in the field, their integrity on the bench, 
their eloquence in the legislative hall, or their persua- 
siveness in the desk.— Talisman. 


THOUGHTS ON LITERATURE. 

The thousand various definitions and elaborate de- 
scriptions concerning mind, which are daily sent into 
the world, have a direct tendency to confuse, and give 
an inadequate idea of the true states of its existence. 
If writers were to form some definite ideas in regard to 
it, then there nffht be some palliation, for sending 
these troublesome ephemera into the literary atmos- 
phere ; buzzing about our ears for a moment, and then 
perishing. It is one of the greatest faults of our lite- 
rary men, or those who wish to be such, that they ima- 
gine it a part of their station when an opportunity oc- 
curs, to describe the faculties and operations of the 
mind. ‘True, the garden is spacious, and there are ma- 
ny choice and fragrant flowers; but they should not 
be wantonly torn off by a rude hand, to deck a gilded 
vase,to feast the eye, but by the experienced and care- 
ful student of nature, to charm the soul. 

As we cast our eye over the wide extent of literature 
of the English tongue, how many volumes do we ob- 
serve lying on the shelves of our libraries, covered with 
dust, and seldom brought out into the light of day.— 
It is well that it is so. It is a lesson to those who are 
desirous of authorship, not to be in too great haste of| 
discovering their crude brain-bantlings, for the mere 
suke of discovering the sensations of sinking into the 
vortex of oblivion. If authors were to devote the time 
now employed in writing ten volumes, upon one, then 
there might be some hope of their volumes floating on 
the literary surface ; but as it is, not all the schemes 
invented, not all the lightness and neatness of the bind- 
ing can make them swim; they must sink by the side 
of the heavy, massive volumes of our truly great men, 





writer, and especially every reviewer, to add his mite 
to the acquisition of such a lofty eminence. 

It is greatly to be lamented that our writers cast 
their eyes over the surfaces of other countries, to glean 
from them their peculiarities and their beauties. This 
waywardness is the huge battering ram, which is com 
tinually beating down the fabric which a few public 
spirited and patriotic individuals strive to erect with so 
much assiduity. Not only do our poets imitate the dic- 
tion of foreign nations, but actually describe the seasons 
in the same manner, not even allowing for the difference 
in climate ; they seem tired of home and do not trust 
sufficiently to their own resources. ‘To one observing 
this, the impulse of his heart and feelings obliges him 
to exclaim, with the great Roman orator, in the hack- 
neyed but no less appropriate exclamation. ‘O tem- 
pora, O mores.’ 

The ancient city of Athens, even amid her most se- 
rious troubles, convulsive shocks and civil dissentions 
patronised, with a careful but liberal hand, her litera- 
ture. We, while basking in the sunshine of affluence, 
regard little our character abroad, supposing that we 
enjoy every thing as a natural consequence, because 
forsooth we have civil and religious liberty! Shall 
America be in want of the noble garriture which em- 
bellished and made glorious, the ancient nations of the 
world, when she has ample means and great advantages 
for providing such ornaments? America blushes for 
her countrymen ;—her lofty mountains hang down 
their hands—her bright streams cease their flowing— 
ber whole beautiful extent of scenery loses all its beau- 
ty, all its grandeur and sublimity. Why have we no 
greater artists?—Genius is cramped, crushed at its 
budding, bound down by more than adamantine chains, 
The mind is fettered. No person is allowed to display 
himself fully, even if he possesses or seems to possess 
extraordinary genius. Americans do not support their 
great men. Need Cooper, Irving, Greenough, and a 
score of others—pocts, novelists, painters, and sculp- 
tors, be pointed at in illustration of this remark; geni- 
uses who have left their own beautiful country and 
their homes for encouragement in foreign lands. Look 
at the many, at home, who would Biadly exile them- 
selves if they had the means, seeking a subsistence, 
but alas, too often finding none. How isit that genius 
is cramped? See the young artist—he has sketched a 
figure. Its nice proportion, its beauty of pencilling, 
its whole appearance pleases him. lated with his 
success, and thinking it will be admired as it ought to 
be, with a buoyant heart, and an eye filled with rap- 
ture, he bears it to his relation. It is looked upon; 
no pleasure arises from its contemplation—the artist is 
discouraged—he throws down his pencil, ,gives up the 
study of his art, and is ruined. See the poet—his 
thoughts expanding and seemingly engaged to the very 
soul with his work—then see his friends, hear them 
talk. They condemn him as a lusus nature, a mad- 
man, or even an atheist. The people are the great 
draw-backs to genius—they will not permit a person 
to write, paint, or chisel. They hate to see idleness, 
yet are not willing to see industry. A happy day will 
that be, when every spark of genius shall be cherished 
—shal] take its own course, without limit, or rather 
without restriction. —Shrine. 





Retirement.—Love of retirement is a strong pas- 
sion in the minds of all great men. The most splen- 
did and powerful efforts of human intellect, have been 





who carefully cast them into the sea and leave them 
as nemorials of their strength—they swim, borne up as 


the reeult of the peaceful sequestration of solitude. It 
was while secluded from the bustle and confusion of a 


cally weak, or morally degraded, and a people in such|it were by a superior power, like the iron which swam! restless world, that Pythagoras framed his famous sys- 


a condition can hardly arrogate the title of nation.—| 
Independence, then, may be justly considered the first! 
element of political greatness. If this be once estab- 
lished, the way is open for the advancement of the arts | 


at the command of the Prophet! 

The epidemic fault of sending one’s works to press| 
ina crude and imperfect state, serves in no slight de-| 
gree to deyrade the character of our literature ; and| 


tem of Phylosophy, Demosthenes and Cicero their 
celebrated Orations, Virgil his beautiful Poem, Euclid 
his profound Geometry, and Locke and Baconand New- 
ton that deep and hitherto undiscovered system of pure 


end sciences, and to whatever may contribute to perfect | surely we never shal! possess a national literature till philosophy, that opened the arcanum of nature, and 


aman society. 

gard the virtue and intelligence of the people, as indis-| 
pensable to national greatness. ‘These alone, can raise | 
uny effectual barrier against the inroads of vice and ig-| 
Would a people become truly and perma-| 
nently great, they should, by every means in their pow- | 
er, increase their intelligence and morality. Instead} 
ol expending their treasures in the construction of 
rail-roads and the digging of canals, let them establish | 
common schools and seminaries of learning. The | 
powers of steam, great and useful as they are, can} 
never impel a nation’s political bark safe over the bil- 
lows of faction, nor save it from the quicksands of in- | 
trigue, unless the genius of virtue preside at the helm. 
As @ nation is made up of individuals, its character will | 


norance, 


} 
| 


In addition to independence, we re-|authors are more careful in regard to natural scenery,| gave laws to matter and mind. 


and the manners of the people. ‘That America is ca- 
pable of sustaining fair proportions in literature, can- 
not be doubted,—since her advantages are great.—| 
Look at her wide extended lakes,—the height of her! 
mountains,—the length and beauty or her rivers,—the 
density of her forests, in fine, her history :—all caleu- 
lated admirably, to afford an ample field for study and 
contemplation. 

This is no forced assertion. The day is not far dis- 
tant, when, if our authors determine to make a nation- 
al literature, it will be accomplished ; and its strength 
and beauty, will be equalled only, by its majesty, in-| 
terest and duration. ‘The day will come when America 
will stand high,—I trust highest, iu the path of litera- 





Almost any thing we 
esire can be purchased with money, or obtained by 
power; but knowledge can only be obtained by con- 
stant study, and that prosecuted in retirement.—T'he 
World. 





Macnanmity.—Cwesar has had the testimony of ages 
to his bravery, and yet he refused a challenge from 
Anthony. He very calmly answered the bearer of the 
message—“If Anthony is weary of his life tell him 
there are other ways to death besides the point of my 
sword.” How well would it be, if there were more 
instances of the like independence of mind. 


True Remark.—lIt is a sort of eternity to a man to 


depend upon that of those who compose it, and in pro-|ture, and it becomes every professional man, every’ have his time all to himself. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. opposite theories, that is, we must select the principle | his former treatise on metaphysics as a work of which the 
= is asin ‘which best explains the phenomena or appearances, of age might be proud; we were not of the number; it was ‘l 
MORAL SCIENCE. which our senses are cognizable. Here, however, moral | meagre in thought, though rich in language, for arguments fe 
|science presents a new difficulty, for the phenomena are|it gave assumptions, and for illustrations trite eommon- to 
History of Moral Science. By Robert Blakey. Edinburgh: Bell & | human actions and their motives; and little need be said to| places. The present treatise is inferior to that by which it an 
Bradfute; Londoa: Duncan. |prove the difficulty of discovering was preceded; it is, in fact, little more than a collection of bet 
The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By J. Abercrombie, M.D., Quod latet arcana non enarrabilefibra. assertions, and there are few and feeble attempts to support th 
t.,, SARA: | Mr. Blakey has presented us with “full and faithful ab-|them. The doctor's theory of First Truths is truly the 
The works before us are very different in merit and pre-| stracts of the most important theories of morals that have | most convenient ever devised by the creator of a system; an 
tension, and the former is in the inverse ratio of the latter. |pheen formed since the days of the great philosopher of whenever he is at a loss for a reason, he has only to declare mt 
Unassuming in their form, and moderate in their claims, | Malmesbury, the parent of modern Ethical Science. It is his assertion a first truth, and the matter is settled in a mo. in 
Mr. Blakey's volumes are a valuable addition to the prac-| not the least merit of the work that the editor has dared to|ment. But there is a preliminary step which the doctor ha 
tical science of mind: ambitious in appearance, and dog- |do justice to the eminent abilities of Hobbes, whose name has forgotten; he has not proved that ‘intuitive articles of wi 
matic in manner, Dr. Abercrombie's work possesses little | has been made a mockery and a reproach by those who were moral belief”’ exist, though surely this was essential before es 
real utility. It can scarcely be deemed superfluous, if We ynable to understand his doctrines, much less appreciate |he proceeded to state their nature. He says:—‘‘For the ia 
preface our observations on both treatises with a, few remarks | hig merits. The charge of infidelity is the ready refuge of truth of them we appeal not to any process of reasoning, les 
on the subject they discuss. levery blockhead, who can not see how original thought can | but to the conviction which forces itself upon every regu- gO1 
When Cicero, in one of the finest passages that ever came |be reconciled with ancient theories, nor in what manner|lated mind. Neither do we go abroad among savage na- 80 
from uninspired tongue or pen, exclaimed, *‘Non est hae) new discoveries are to be amalgamated with old opinions; tions to inquire whether the impressic of them be univer. Th 
judices scripta, sed nata lex,’’ he enunciated the proposition, Turpe putant parere minoribus, et quie jsal; for this may be obscured in communities as it is in in- sy' 
by our belief in which must be measured our value of ethi- Imberbi didicere, senes perdenda fateri. | dividuals by a course of moral degradation. We appeal to rt 
cal science. Is there, superior to all codes, andantecedent| It was this principle that sent Galileo to the dungeon; | the casuist himself, whether, in the calm moment of reflec- arr 
to all customs, a law, or a systein of laws, claiming of right ‘and it was this principle that induced Stillingfleet to charge | tion, he can divest himself of their power.” pn: 
to rule our actions and direct our conduct? Or, are what Locke with hostility to CHfistianity, because the Bishop's Now, the blunder, or fallacy, call it which you please, 7 
we commonly call the ‘natural rules of right and wrong,” | opinions respecting the resurrection of the body were con- | lies in the phrase “regulated mind,"’ by which must be pur 
nothing more than the result of circumstances, originating |tradicted by the philosopher's account of personal identity. | meant an instructed mind; by what test are we to discover wil 
in accident, preserved by imitation, and owing their influ-| The example of Mr. Blakey is one that we hope to see fol-|in such a mind, which are the intuitive, and which the de- ‘ 
ence to successive imitations? It is clear that our adoption| lowed; im every theory he has been more anxious to point | rived articles of belief? Common sense would reply, by ore 
of the latter opinion must lead to the inference, that all na-| out the good than the evil; and his defence of many whose comparing the creed of the educated with the creed of the ski 
tions and all generations with which we are acquainted| characters have been maligned, is as generous as it is tri-| natural mind; but Dr. Abercrombie knows that such a test my 
have combined to propagate a falsehood, for all have made | umphant. would at once overturn his theory, and therefore protests but 
this natura! standard a matter of final appeal in judging of| There is one person whom the Scottish philosophers Reid| against it, by declaring ignorance of those truths proof sen 
legislation; and we find reference made to the same stand-|and Stewart have acquired great fame by opposing; their | of moral degradation. “A 
ard even in the law given from Mount Sinai. <A reason is|refutations of Locke's ideal theory have been made the | When we consider the great importance of ethical sci- Mi 
assigned for many of the institutions divinely given to the| theine of extravagant eulogy by almost all the metaphysi- ence, it may justly fill us with astonishment to find that it 
Jews, or in other words, the preceptive law is declared to| cians beyond the Tweed; and yet, as Dr. Brown and Mr. forms so small a part of education in our public seminaries 
be in accordance with natural suggestions. It is unneees-| Blakey have decisively shown, they either misunderstood | 44 universities. Young men are taught everything but Pe 
sary to say any thing further in proof of the general belief) or misrepresented Locke, and refutedmot him, but some their duty as men and citizens, and the obligations that — 
that “a natural law’’ exists; but here our difficulties com-| creature of their own imaginations. Mr, Blakey appears bind them to society. One cause of this may be, that we 
mence; the notions attached to the phrases used in reference! to belong to the eclectic school of philosophy; he finds that have not a popular introduction to the study of ethics in the 
to this law are vague and indeterminate; a dozen men will|in every theory there is something useful; and though he} 9%" language; the materials indeed of such a work are to the 
tell you that a particular action is contrary to natural jus-|does not fully develop his own opinions, yet he shows us be found scattered over many well-known volumes, but the a 
tice, but no two of them will agree in the definition of what| by example that the ethieal student should carefully inves- | nearest approach to a useful guide for ethical students, is ) 
is ‘‘just."’ Now, science simply means knowledge, and it is| tigate the various moral theories that have been propounded, | the article ‘Moral Philosophy’ in Tegg’s Encyclopwdia.— dis 
necessary to knowledge that things should be known. This|and not become the slave of any particular system. We London Athenaum. of | 
is in sound a truism, but in sense a truth, frequeutly and|are, ourselves, inclined to eclecticism; we do not think | —_———meemme ess ees eT ma 
fatally neglected. The first and most obvious difficulty,|thatany single hypothesis fully explains the complex phe- | SKETCHES. my 
then, that meets the ethical investigator, is the habit to|nomena of motive and action, nor the varied causes that) = ——— — = brig 
which he, in common with others, has been a slave, that of| modify choice. Having stated the very great value that we| THE FATHER’S DIARY. are 
resting satisfied with loose and inaccurate notions of ethical | attribute to Mr. Blakey’s work, we deem it necessary to| There is a nestling worm in every flower alone the es 
terms. A still greater difficulty meets him when he pro-|mention some points in which we differ from him. The! path of life, and, while we admire the spreading leaves “s 
ceeds to search into principles, a difficulty which in fact] chief of these is his attack on Kant’s transcendental wsthe- | and unfolding blossom, the traitor often consumes the ; a 
dwells in the investigator himself, and is, his very self, his| ties; without at all denying that Kant’s affectation of mys-| root, and all the beauty falls. You are not surprised r¥. 
affections and his passions. These impediments are even|ticism and neology has rendered his works always obscure, |that my letter opens with a serious reflection on the , 
frreater in moral than in mental science; though our intel-|and frequently unintelligible, we should except the German | fleeting state of earthly pleasures. The son of sor- A 
lectual faculties are less frequently and far less intensely philosopher from the severe application of the old rule, “Si row can teach you to tremble over every blessing you S 
exercised than our motive powers, yet every man is much |non vis intelligi debes negligi.’’ The great discovery of ayes" a, te oe + heats Pe the tear which of 1 
better acquainted with the laws of thought than of action, | Kant was, that Time and Space are laws of ideas, and not phn hssvomahioy trinls omg ‘aietn aoa ‘ set 
and can give a far mor intelligible account of the operations modifications of the abstractions, Duration and Expansion, have seen a dear and only child, the Side commetien of " ie 
of his reason than of his will. Hence, while ethical prin-|—a discovery that tends greatly to simplify the mysteries of|/4]] my hours of leisure, the delight of my eyes, the pus : 
ciples are hourly made the subject of reference, ethics them- |metaphysics. Scant measure of justice is meted to God- pride of my heart, struggling in agonies of pain, while atk 
selves remain the most diflicult and unpopular part of in-| win, whose work is now as undeservedly forgotten as it was | poured over him my tears and prayers to heaven in less 
tellectual science. once absurdly overrated. Yet ‘Political Justice’ is one of vain. 1 have seen him dying—dead—coffined. I have fi Ih 
Mr. Blakey has clearly seen that a philosophical system| those works that must be immortal, because it was the first kissed him in his shroud—I have taken the last farewell nars 
of ethics can only be formed by induction, and though) that treated of the moral effect of Political institutions, —I have heard the bell call him to the silent vault— see 
it be not in our power to¢ onfirm eve ry step of our reasoning! and showed what a great share forms of government have and am now no more a father. Iam stabbed to the tad 
by a decisive experiment, repeated at pleasure, yet he re-|in the determination of national character. Brown is ano- he urt, cut to the brain. : nari 
gurds the history of mankind asa repertory of experiments, | ther to whom the ecleetie editor concedes but little praise: W ith what tender care was the boy nursed!—How gen 
by which we may approximate to the truth. He does not| we regard him as the most original thinker among modern often has he been the ——s burden of my armst—— exte 
think the investigation of moral science a matter quite so| me taphysicians, and rate hin intellectually hiker than Lad ap nome. ot grace, Aad me welfare have I felt!-— que 
h aly hig an What endearing amusements for him invented! Amia- 
simple as Dr. Abercrombie supposes it; and hence he has Dugald Stewart; his vicious style and his rage for poetic ble was his person, sensible his mind. All who saw, — 
deemed research to be as important in the investigation of| imagery have greatly weakened the influence he deserves loyed hiin—all who knew him, admired a genius that aa 
the science, as original Uiought and patient reflection. |to possess; but when Mr. Blakey was estimating his merits, outran his years. The sun no sooner arose than it was . : 
Science is something more than simple knowledge—it is| how did he happen to forget Brown's views of causation? eclipsed. No sooner was the flower opened, than it The 
knowledge methodized and organized into such a form that| Archbishop King is certainly estimated to highly; the edi-| Was cut down. My mind eagerly revolves every mo- wal 
it may be knowable. For this purpose, the philosopher en-| tor is a believer in his theory that ‘“‘the will of God is the ment of past j' "Ye All the parental aflections rush like com 
deavors to discover some common principle pervading the] sole foundation of virtue,’’ and therefore is naturally partial a torrent, and overwhelm me. W herever | go, I seem wlio 
several facts, or else he invents some hypothesis or sup-|to its first propounder; we regard it as the weakest of all = and hear him, turn round, and lose him. lar 
posed principle by which they may all be connected. The} the theories, and are, therefore, probably as prejudiced on Bao - yn ener a prone ous a long well ad ling 
system founded either on the fact or the hypothesis is called| the other side. ae (egg ne In tears mae 5 Sees ago- ar 
a Theory, because it enabies us to take a general view of| Passing from Mr. Blakey’s work, which we for the last ive pe HM wd ng — Be peer Our 
the subject. ‘here may be a countless number of suppo-| time recommend to the lovers of moral science, we turn to without, tumult” and disorder reign. Fraad, oppres- : “> 
sitions, and, consequently, there may be innumerable theo-| Dr. Abercrombie’s volume, by which we regret to say that|sion, riot, rapine, murder, fill up the tragic tale of eve- a 
7 se 


ries; but we have a test to guide us in choosing between 


| : : ‘ , : . 
| we have been disappointed. There were those who praised Ty uay; so that a wise man must often wish to have luis 


neve 
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curtain dropped, and the scene of vanity and vexation 


closed. ‘To me a churchyard is a pleasing walk. My 
feet often draw towards the graves, and my eyes turn 
towards the vault, where all the contentions of this 
world cease, and where the weary are at rest. I praise, 
with Solomon, the dead who are already dead, more 
than the living who are yet alive. 

I will call reason and religion to my aid. Prayers 
and tears can not restore my child, and to God who 
made us we must submit. Perhaps he was snatched 
in mercy from some impending woe. In life he might 
have been miserable—in death he must be happy. 1 
will not think him dead—I will not consider him con- 
fined in the vault, or mouldering in the dust—but risen 
—clad with true glory and immortality; gone to the 
regions of eternal day, where he will never know the 
loss of parents, or of a child; gone above the reach of 
sorrow, vice, and pain. That little hand, which was 
so busy to please here, now holds a cherub’s harp. 
That voice, which was music to my ears, warbles sweet 
symphonies to our Universal Father, Lord, and King. 
Those feet, which ran to welcome me from toil, and my 
arms received, while I held him up, and for the blessing 
used to thank my God, now traverse the starry pave- 
ment of the heavens. ‘The society of weak, impure, 
unhappy mortals, is exchanged for that of powerful, 
pure, blessed spirits; and his fair brow is encircled 
with a never-fading crown. 

Shall I then grieve, that he, who is become an angel, 
frew not to be a man® ShallI drag him from the 
skies, and wish him inthe vail of sorrow? I would not, 


my dear boy, interrupe thy bliss, It is not for thee, | ry. 


but for myself, that I weep, 1 speakas if he were pre- 
sent. And who can tell but that he sees and hears me? 
“Are there not ministering spirits?” And our great 
Milton says, 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we sleep and when we wake, 
Perhaps even now he hovers over me with rosy wings 
-—dictates to my heart, and guides the hand that writes. 

The consideration of the sorrows of this life, and 
the giories of the next, is our best support. Dark are 
the ways of Providence while we are wrapped up in 
mortality; but, convinced there is a God, we must hope 
and believe that a}l is right. 

May the remainder of my days be spent in a faithful 
discharge of the duty lowe to the Supreme Disposer 
of all events! Iam but asa pilgrim here, have trod 
many rough paths, and drank many bitter cups, As 
my days shorten, may the Sun of Righteousness 
brighten over me, till I arrive at paradise where tears 
are wiped away from every eye, and sorrow is no more! 
May I descend into the grave, from whence I have 
lately had so many “hairbreadth escapes,” im peace! 
May I meet my angel boy at the gate of death; and 
may his hand conduct me to the palace of eternity! —V. 
/Imer. Mag. 





A POET’S CHILDHOOD IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Sixty days in the year, at the utmost, was the limit 
of my early opportunities of district school education. 
Heonomy, though finally the worst possible profusion, 
was at that period, as now, the manna of the rural radi- 


word, they could intulcate no information, but they | , N\ . 
could abusethe violated English and bruise the idle ur-| LITERARY INQUIRER. 


chin’s head—thereby causing a peculiar phenological cnete Or @. VERGE. 


developement without the requisite action of the brain. 

I plunged into the mysteries of orthography and nu-| BUFFALO, TUESDAY, AUG 13, 1833. 
merical calculation and topographical limitations. That | ane ae == 
invaluable mentor, common sense, was my guide, and) + * The Editor must plead indisposition as an excuse 


| 


a commendable ambition, the stirrer-up of my facul-| +, the late appearance and great deficiencies of the 
ties. Though many students were congregated in the | 

little unpainted and unfinished school house, which last and present number. 
stood midway on the hill of Koys, yet I had but one| 
companion. Young Joscelin was about my own age ;| 
frank in his disposition, affectionate, high-spirited, and | 
|manly ; quick in attainment, and strong in his reten- 
tion of knowledge—formed in the finest mould of man, | his manuscript, or consider him at liberty to send his 
and fitted to excel in almost any walk of active life.— communication to another journal, unless he will point 
In the dawn and beauty of his days he was cut down ; | oy some notice in our paper, stating or implying that 
as his eye darkened for the grave, the charm of con- 1] but the pri tiles qeail ba ct the Genenal 
genial fellowship and the delight of assimilated tastes |" CS “ie prize articles would be at the disposa 
vanished from my soul, and left me alone among the their respective writers. Only a short time before the 
ignorant, the ill-natured and unmannered. He had premiums were awarded, we explicitly stated, that they 
been with me on the mountains, and gazed with the| would he given to the writers of the best of the com- 
fervid eye of genius upon the lovely lake of Brook-| my nications which should be written for this paper, and 
field—a sleeping mirror beneath the morning sun—the| +44 such of the other articles as might appear suitable 
dim and vast and romantic solitudes of Ware, in the} - ee ; . e 

|midst of whose. Sieh and pine woods the anchorite fF publication, would be inserted in successive num- 
might have enjoyed silence and melancholy adapted to | bers of the Inquirer. 


his own—the great snowy mountain of Monadnock | ones er NE 
and the long waste of Wachusett hills, from which | oTICE.—At an a journec meeting, held on lbuesday 


(il ceedtlos sieaes td fatiins the soil, and on !ast in the Baptist Church, the constitution of the “Buf- 


| whose summits the setting sun rested in outing glo-|falo Society for the promotion of Public Morals,” was 
In the presence of grandeur his awakened spirit adopted; and a committee of five appointed to nomi- 
g aes » Pn wakened maseety ; Cahew Se sane ‘nate officers and obtain a competent gentleman to de- 
0 ‘auly, it me Oo oa FY : H 
it floated in luxurious idleness with the shadows of the | ve" an introductory Adress at the next mesting, te 
ravine, and fluctuated in eestaey with the bendin of, be held in the same place on Tuesday next, Aug. 20, at 
~ tomy tone. It tone up jenparmed from she ban of}eight o’clock in the evening. 
the cool brook, and soared to paradise on the wings of) y HE, ~ ER a 
the rainbow. None could cmeeel or vidaarene,| Nortn AMERICAN M AGaziNE.r—We oagnes that the 
or share ed thoughts. Unadorned in our habiliments, | late arrival of the tenth number of this traly national 
and unpolished in our manners, devoted to daily toil, periodical, prevents our enriching this paper with any 
and destitute of opportunities of rational instruction, | of its interesting and valuable contents. In our next 
we attracted little observation and no remark. To number we propose inserting several extracts, which 
accused of romance and sentimentality (had we under- iD) not ollie eustaia the hiek Seini = haw a. 
stood the terms) would have seemed to us an absurdi-|¥!" Dt OMY Sustain the thigh opinion a ae 
ty. But we ever rejoiced, when no eye was on us, to |edly expressed, but likewise, we hope, induce some of 
mingle our souls with the elements—to ride upon the our readers to extend their support toa magazine which 
sunbeam and direct the storm—to listen awestruck to|is “devoted particularly to Auferican literature,” and 
the thunder-voice of eternity, and catch wild glimpses | which “mingles independence of opinion with persona} 
der the auahaael Ge tempest. NOR er doasalin courtesy, and instruction with amusement.” 
perished in his youth; and thenceforth the beautiful) Tus Kxickgrsocker.—The August number of this 
bg wong Ba ae ee rugged = game Me magazine, from the prospectus of which we have in- 
i ome mando of th Bagley oitary andl rie extract in our next page, i filed with 
winter looked down from his icy pinnacle upon crowd- original articles of an instructive and entertaining char- 
ed granaries; but my summer solace and my winter| acter, and will, we think, abundantly confirm the favor- 
friend was gone. able judgment pronounced by impartial and disinterested 
The privation deepened the gloom of spirit which critics, Agent; Oliver G. Steele. 
had begun to gather around us. The dance went on— - —-—-- —-—~ 
the loud laugh arose—the careless talk rattled inmy| Tue Lapy’s Boox.—This interesting and popular 
ears as cheerily as ever. I turned from them all with) work has just commenced a new volume, the first num- 
a sickness of the heart I sought not to hide. Wes this her of which contains many valuable original articles, 

















To CorresronpeNts.—The writer of one of the un- 
successful articles which were submitted to the Com- 
mittee, is respectfully informed, that we can not return 











cals. Whatever was unattended by any considerable 
expenditure, was deemed worthy of immediate conside-| 
ration, and, generally, of welcome acceptance. Care-| 
less of the early consequences of this eredulity, they | 
followed, without examination, a system of disastrous | 
parsimony, to which they beeame attached from ava-| 
rice and perpetual prejudice. To all alike, who inhab-| 
ited the district, however palpable might be the dis-| 
parity of early nurture and original disposition and| 


genius, the same monstrous and wearisome system was |' 


extended, Wedded to the prascripta munia of a se-| 
questrated tract, they never suffered themselves to 
dwell upon the possibility of any one passing beyond | 
it: and, if the ignorance of a pedagogue could have! 
verified their apparent anticipations, no doubt would 
have remained of their moral and political sagacity.—| 
The least expensive birch-bearer always enjoyed the| 
preference. Real knowledge and talent could not, in 
common honor, rival the proposals of a young farmer, | 


| 


the reward of virtne and ability? st a youth of ; Wall; ; Re 
ee oe See Must a youth and is embellished with a handsome frontispiece and 

splendor sink in its dayspring into the darkness of) 1 beautiful - hi 

midnight, and none regard it? 1 despised the apathy ‘eve eautiful wood engravings, w ich are executed 

and abhorred the selfishness of mankind. I resolvyed|ina superior style and printed on fine tinted paper. It 

inasecret hour to pass from among the uneducated is, on the whole, one of the best numbers that we have 

Y | . ** . . 
and — a ; toremove myselt and my thoughts’ received, and can not fail to increase the reputation of 
ir sphere : x8 » hea ‘ - “{ a “3 = a" 

from their sphere ; to exalt my heart and soul by study ithis beautiful and entertaining periodical. 

and contemplation, and enlarge my benevolence by| pA i 

commiserating the errors I could not correct, and for-| 

giving the injuries I should wrong myself by avenging. |¢}j; paper has come to hand. It is published at St. 

| . ~ ‘ . 

|Catharines, U.C., by James H. Sears, Esq. and printed 

by Mr. Daniel Munger, late of this city, It is devoted 

Icepercs.—Icebergs are large bodies of ice filling|,* ;; I: 
=e 5” ley ““e |\to literature and politics. 
the valleys between high mountains in northern lati-| ee , 
tudes, Among the most remarkable are those of the; A new work, of which we have received the first six- 
ogg 5 ~o: ia al oe . ste wy j 
ai eh * meee os The rw ce Ww onder | teen numbers, has been recently commenced in New 
Ww se es, and gives th > most fan-|,, . . : F 
fully with these bodies, and gives them the most fan York, under the appellation of “The Family Magazine, 


tastic, and sometimes the most majestic forms. = 
Masses have been assuming the shape of a Gothic | ° Weekly Abstract of General Knowledge.” It is 


—ld. 





who, independently of an idle winter, desired a few dol-|church, with arched windows and doors, and all the| printed in octavo form, and merits an extensive circula- 


lars for an extraordinary Sunday outfit, and was wil-| 
ling to flog overgrown boys during the day, for the sat- 
isfaction of saluting their mistresses in the evening,-— 
Our tyrannical foresters, though they momently broke | 
Priscian’s head, never broke a quilting or pumpkin pie| 
engagement; and, though they often erred fifty de-| 


never forsook the path of pleasure or of prey, 


to describe. 


creation of ages, and annually increase by the falling 
grees in latitudes and longitudes, their animal scent! of snows, and of rain, which instantly freezes, and more 
In a| than repairs the loss occasioned by the heat of the sun, | cur last paper. 


rich drapery that an Arabian tale would searcely dare|tion. ‘Terms; One Dollar and Fifty Cents per ann, 
Crystals of “se richest blue, tables with -——- —_—_—_—— 

one or more feet, and often immense flat-roofed tem-| *,* We have on hand several unexamined communi- 
ples, supported by round transparent columns, float by | cations, to which due attention will be paid in the next 
the astonished spectators. We have been unable, on account of indis- 


These icebergs are the) 
position, to prepare the report to which we referred in 





| number. 
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LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 


In morning's light, on headland cast, 
The gallant ship was seen, 
With white sail set, and cleaving faet 
The billows’ crested green. 
Her keel had ploughed untrodden seas; 
Vet, conscious of high destinies, 
A proad and glorious band 
Stood on her deck: —no secret thought 
Of memory, in their bosoms wrought 
Of their fur native land. 
They looked upon that smiling shore, 
And thought of past regrets no more. 
Oh, who shall tell what hidden woes 
Have bought the joy each hero knows? 
The throbbings of each anxious breast, 
By fear and hope alike distressed? 
Who count the days of toil and care, 
The nights of watching and despair, 
They proved upou their cheerless way, 
When each succeeding restless day 
Went down on shoreless waves— 
That, darkened now with gathering night, 
Might, ere the morn’s retorning light, 
Sweep heavily o’er their graves? 
Now toil, and doubt, and dauger o’er, 
Gleams near and bright the promised shore! 
And now each pilgrim eye was turned 
To where the sunlight’s glory burned 
O’er stream and wood, o’er rock and vale. 
Each wanderer blest the glorious sight, 
And hailed the morn’s revealing light— 
And weleomed the rejoicing gale 
Which, filled with fragrance from the land, 
Their weary brows with incense fanned. 
The land of wealth and blies untold, 
The visioned paradise of old— 
Of many a burning wish the theme, 
And pilgrim’s faith, and poet's dreas— 





Conspicoous now before them lay. 
And brightly as the rising day 
Bathed flood and forest in his beam, 
To fevered fancy it mightseem 
As ifthey breathed a hallowed air, 
And Heaven's own glory rested there! 
Oh! prophet thoughts of pride and power 
Were foremost in that thrilling hour. 
Yet from that wandering band broke owt 
No burst of joy, no welcoming shout, 
Nor seaman’s mirthful swell: 
But warm and yeating hearts were there 
And tearful eye, and murmured prayer, 
Spoke more than words could tell. 
Not theirs the sanguinary fume 
That crowns the laureled warrior’s name, 
With battle fag unfurled: 
But won with toil, and pain, and cares, 
A richer, loftier boon was theirs, 
The guerdon ofa worid! 
te ee Rnickerbosker. 


THE DYING GIRL’S REQUEST. 


Oh! bear me to my early rest, 
When breaks the morning light; 

W hea dew upon the flow’ ret’s breast 
In morning's ray is bright. 


Not when the night is closing round, 
In darkness and in gloom, 

And shaces the sad and silent ground, 
Above my early tomb. 


But when the birds have woke to song, 
And when the earth is gay, 

Then bear my lifeless form along, 
lrom love and joy away. 

And, mother, when the shades of eve 
Close o'er my youthful bed, 

Then come, and let thy spirit grieve, 
Where evening's gloom is shed 


Id. 


HAPPINESS. 
And whatis happiness? Ls ita ray, 
Bright at the sun's, that gilds the early day, 
Wien rising in his light, he rides on high, 
Amidst the blushes of the eastern sky? 
W hat is it like? 
Pure as the dew that rests upon the morn? 


Has it a shape or form 


Or, is it like the bloesoms of the spring, 
Fanned by the ever restless zephyr’s wing; 
And like them too, so transient and so sweel, 
And yet so delicate, they can not meet 

One single glance from summer's vivid eye, 
But all their loveliness must fade and die? 


Adam Smith made a remark which iseommon to men of letters, 
that ‘ofall the amusements of old age, the most grateful and sooth- 
ing isa renewal of acquaintance with the favorite studies and favor- 


ite authors in youth."’ ‘This shows the expediency of having, in| payable on subscribing. 


youth, favorite studies and favorite authors 











| Tue Curistiay Liaprany.—Key and Biddle, No. 23 Mi- 
‘nor street, Philadelphia, publish a semi-monthly Periodical 
| under the above title. he first number was issued on the 
first day of May. The design of the work is to publish, 
11. The most valuable Religious and Literary works which 
| appear from the English press. In selecting from the for- 
mer class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as Christians may with 
propriety eireulate. 2, Translations of valuable works from 
‘the Continental press; and occasionally os produc- 
tions of American writers. 3. Standard works which may 
‘be out of print; and selections from such as are accessible 
‘to but few. 4. Brief reviews of such books as do not fall 
| within the plan of this work; so that the reader may be 
enabled to become speedily acquainted with most of the 
publications of the day, and to form, in some measure, an 
estimate of their value. 
| The editors are pledged to favor no religious, much less 
_any political party; but to act on those great principles in 
'which all Evangelical Christians agree. The degree of 
confidence which may be reposed in their ability will be 
‘learned from the attestations of a number of the most dis- 
tinguished individuals in the United States. 

The Christian Library will be published semi-monthly, 
jeach number to contain forty-eight pages, extra imperial or 
|double medium octavo, in double column, on a fine paper 
‘and good legible type. It will be folded and stitched with 
|a neat cover on each number; securely mailed, so as to go 
| safely to the most remote post office. The work will form 
{two volumes yearly, of 576 pages each, and can be bound 


SELEcTions FROM THE GERMAN, ETC.—Life is a 
flower-garden, in which new blossoms are ever opening 
as fast as others fade. 

The first fault a man commits is to take theories for 
experience; the second to consider his own experience 
as that of all. 

Where children are, is a golden age. 

Between congenial minds, dissensions are most pain- 
ful, as discords are the harsher, thé nearer they ap- 
proach to concord. 

Anger wishes the human race had but one neck, love 
but one heart, grief two tears,.and pride two bended 
knees. 

Two things fill my mind with ever new and increas- 
ing admiration and veneration, the oftener and more 
constantly they occupy my thoughts—the starry hea- 
vens above me, and the moral law within me. 








It is a common but erroneous tradition, that Mohammed 
excluded females from Paradise; there is no better authority 
for it than an indifferent jest attributed to the prophet; an 
aged woman having plagued him on the subject of Paradise, 
he said that she had no concern with the matter, for no old 
woman would be admitted into it; but seeing that she was 
grieved by this announcement, he said that all the old wo- 
men would be res:ored to youth before their admission into 
regions of bliss. 





Tae Wuiskerep Barser.—There is no trade so uni- 





|to match the late editions of Scott's and Henry's Com- 
mentaries. The price will be five dollars per annum, pay- 
lable in advance; six dollars if paid at the end of the year. 
| Any individual procuring five subscribers and forwarding 
|the money, will be entitled to a sixih copy gratis. 

| Key and Biddle will publish the London Christian Ob- 
server, as an Appendix to the Christian Library, in the 
same form, for one dollar and twenty-five cents a year, 
payable in advance, or one dollar and fifty cents at the close 
| of the year. The present cost of this work is six dollars 
| per annum. a 

| Orders with a remittance of five dollars, postage paid, 
will meet with prompt attention. . 





| r “ps 
Tue Journat or Beties Lerrres.—Newo and Striking 


Character added to Waldice’s Select Circulating Library.—The 
|proprietor of this work, anxious to gratify his readers to 
jas great an extent as his means will allow, respectfully an- 
|nounces te the public, that the very liberal patronage he 
jhas received, has enabled him to add a new feature to this 
| periodical, which he believes can not fail to prove interest- 
ling and valuable. The Journal of Belles Lettres, embracing 
| three to four pages of additional new matter, will be given 
/every week as an accompanimentto the Circulating Libra- 
ry, and will contain: 

| 1. Early reprints of the reviews and notices of new 
| books, from the weekly and monthly periodical press of 
|London, &c. These reviews will be carefully selected 
|with reference both to imparting correct information re- 
specting such new books as are reprinted in America, and 
| to conveying literary intelligence in regard to works which 
rarely find their way acrossthe Atlantic. This part of the 
| Journal will embrace a considerable amount of extracts 
from new books of travels, memoirs, biography, novels, 
and in fact present a bird’s eye view of new publications 

|early diffused through the Union, by means of the facilities 
|of mail transportation. 

2. Varieties, embracing literary anecdotes, new discov- 
eries in science and the arts, sketches of society aud man- 
ners abroad, literary and learned transactions, short no- 
tices of new books and every species of information inter- 
esting to lovers of reading, with occasional specimens of 
{the humorous departments of the London Press, which 

are within the bounds of good taste, and are now published 
in no other journal in America. 

3. A regular list of the new books published and in pro- 
gress in London and America. 

4, Occasional original notices of new American publica- 
tions, with extracts embracing their prominent features of 
excellence or defect. 





The Library and Journal are printed and published by 
Apam Watoig, Philadelphia. 


Tue Ksicxersocker.—This work consists of Tales, 
Reviews, and Essays, with Notices of the Arts, Views of 
Society at home and abroad, Comments on the Fashions 
and teinper of the times, Gleanings from the least accessi- 
| ble of foreign publications, and the earliest on-dits in the 
literary, sporting, and fashionable circles. | Put above all, 
|to reflect life and literature, as displayed in this metropolis, 
\is the a object of The Knickerbocker, or New Yorl: 
| Monthly Magazine: 
{— Each number contains eighty octavo pages of letter- 
press, (being thirty-two pages more than first promised. ) 





| (> Terms of Subscription, Five Dotuars per annum, 
PEABODY & CO. 
219 Broadway, New-York. 


'versally patronized as the barber's. But this trade has been 
|most woefully perverted, and has fallen from its original 
|dignity and high standing. In ancient times it was cele- 
brated in song, and the more serious pages of historians 
were filled with the doings at a barber's shop. A barber's 
shop—what was it? It was the seat of literature and the 
arts, and the shrine of the wise man. What is it now ? 
the seat of block-heads without brains; and the stand of 
block-heads without brains. Sometimes a person will enter 
one who is a manland a scholar; such was the professor 
whose story is about‘te be told. 

In the eity where I once lived, a circumstauce of no very 
ordinary emuarene An unknown, a new barber had 
entered the premises formerly occupied by a somewhat 
darker personage. He had cut and shaved but two days 
in his new domicil, when the silver shoe-buckled professor 
entered his apartment. 

But first it may not be out of the way to describe the 
barber. He was a man of about thirty-five years of age, 
tall and slim, with small black eyes, huge eyebrows and 
fierce whiskers. He was a Frenchman, and spoke but lit- 
tle English. His whiskers were prominent and black ; 
they would have done honor to George the Fourth on his 
coronation day. But to proceed. 

In stepped the professor, as usual, looking at nothing 
but the sandy floor and the newspaper, as he put his hand 
into his on. Ay for his spectacies. | Having properly ad- 
justed them, after seating himself and taking the paper, he 
began to read—imagining that the former barber was pre- 
sent, who understood perfectly his manner. 

The astonished Frenchman was petrified. He did not 
understand such politeness; and as he leaned against one 
of the supporting posts, he looked down upon his patron 
like a frightened, whiskered baboon. Soon the old profes- 
sor pushed his spectacles over his forehead, and looking 
up beheld the new barber. 

** Vill you be sha-ved !’’ inquired the Frenchman. 

** A-hem!—yes, yes, and trim my haira little if you 
please.”’ 

Accordingly, the barber began the cutting system first. 
**S'all I me cut the longey of e hair ?’’ 
| ‘Certainly, certainly. You would not cut off the short- 
lest would you ?”’ 
| Scarcely had the words issued from the lips of the ner- 
| vous professor, when the barber twisted up his cue, and 
| with one press of his scissors cut it off. 
| ‘* Zounds!”’ cried the enraged professor, ‘ what have 
|you done!—my cue gone! forever gone! You impudent 
jraseal, you have all but robbed me of my life!’’ Suiting 
ithe action to the word, the doctor seized the whiskers of 
lthe Frenchman with both hands, who was grinning a ghast- 
ly emile, and put him closerto the wall than Guy Fawkes 
stood, when found in the cellar. 

The Frenchman was sosituated that he could not speak, 
but bellowed most lustily; and all the neighbors soon gath- 
ered about the door, while the students of the University 
came running down to see what was up. 

The old doctor was not to*be treated thus, unrevenged. 
Every muscle was moved, and the Frenchman was soon 
laid in the gutter. One of the students dangled the cue 
\in the air, and the doctor hurried off to the University amid 
the shouts of the spectators, who had almost laughed them- 
selves into hysterics. — The Shrine. 











The Lirerary Inquirer is published every other Tues- 
day, under the patronage of the Buffalo Lyceum, at One 
Dollar and a Half per annum, if paid in advance; or Two 
Dollars per annum, if paid at the end of the year. 











